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Tatlo  1.-  Gonsumption  of  fats  a-^:d  oils  in  the  drying  industries 
in  the:  Unitbd  States,  I93I-36 


Calendar 

'Linseod 

' Tung  oil 

■pc:rilla 

■  So;'-'bean 

•0  +  h(  T  ?/ 

•  Tntnl 

year 

;  oil  1/ 

.  i/ 

!  oil  1/ 

:  J-i  qh  nil 

;  oil 

:Mil  It 

Mi  1  Yh 

Ivii  1      1  "h 

ivij.  X  •     X  U  ■ 

Mil       1  "h 

Mi  1      1  "h 

Mi  T      1  "h 

iVi  X  X  *    X  u  • 

Mi  1  IId 

Uoo 

0^ 

k 

193^-36 

U50 

123 

63 

Uo 

16 

11 

703 

1931 

^71 

90 

11 

27 

9 

3 

611 

35^ 

7^+ 

11 

20 

12 

^75 

376 

102 

25 

22 

5 

19  3U  : 

U09 

117 

2U 

25 

13 

7 

595 

19  ^"5  : 

U65 

129 

60 

^3 

IS 

g 

723 

1936 

^77 

121 

105 

52 

17 

18 

790 

As  porcontage 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Pc;rcent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Average  i 

73 

17 

3 

3 

1/ 

100 

193^-36  . 

9\ 

17 

9 

6 

2 

2 

IOC 

1931  : 

11 

15 

2 

U 

2 

3/ 

100 

1932  : 

75 

16 

2 

3 

1/ 

100 

1933  ' 

89 

19 

5 

3 

1/ 

100 

193U  : 

69 

26 

If 

2 

1 

100 

1935  : 

65 

IS 

g 

6 

2 

1 

100 

1936  : 

61 

15 

13 

7 

2 

1 

100 

1/    Since  drying  oils  are  used  directly  as  w-.dl  as  in  factor;^'  consump- 
tion, thesc;  figures  represent  total  doings  tic  disappearance 
excluding  small  quantities  reported  'bj''  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
used  in  soap,  shortenings,  and  miscellaneous  products. 

2/    Includes  factory  consumption  of  castor  and  nisct.llaneous  oils,  in 
1931-33.     In  193^,  3,000,000  pounds  c^ach  castor  and  sunflower 
oils,  and  1,000,000  pounds  misc<.:llaneous  oils.     In  1935> 

000, 000  pounds  castor  oil,  2,000,000  pounds  oiticica  oil,  and 
2,000,000  pounds  miscellaneous  oils.     In  I936,  5,000,000  pounds 
cr.stor  oil,  2,000,000  pounds  oiticica  oil,  and  11,000,000  pcands 
miscellaneous  oils,  prohahly  largely  hemps^^^d  oil, 

37    Less  than  1  percent. 


Based  on  -  B-areau  of  the  Census,  Pactory  Consumption  of  Primary  Animal 
and  Vt:geta.jle  Pats  and  Oils,  hy  classes  of  products,   calendar  years, 
1931-36. 
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CONSUMPTION  AInTD  SUPPLIES  OF  DRYING  OILS 
Consiurption  of  fats  and  oils  by  the  drying  industries  has  increased 
steadily  from  the  lov;  point  of  475  million  pounds  in  1932  to  790  million  pounds 
in  1936.     Over  these  years  the  percentages  contributed  by  tung  and  soybean  oils 
have  been  a.pproxiraately  maintained  v/hile  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  linseed 
oil.  has  been  balanced  by  increases  of  pcrilla,  fish,  and  miscellanoous  minor 
oils  such  as  henpseed,   castor,   and  oiticica  oils.     The  levying  of  the  4-1/2  cents 
per  pound  excise  taxes  on  perilla  and  hempsoed  oils  aiid  2  cents  per  pound  on  the 
seeds,  effective  August'  21,   1936  (Sec  table  12),  and  the  consequent  decreased 
imports  together  with  increasing  demands  for  drying  oils  "//ill  undoubtedly  lead 
to- continued,  increased  use  of  fish  oils,   tung  oil,  and  all  available  substitutes. 
See  table  1. 

Estimated  total  consumption  of  drying  oils  amounted  to  about  204  nillion 

pounds  in  the  first  quarter  of  1937  coi^ipared  with  about  1^6  million  pounds  in  the 

same  period  in  I936,   'This  increased  consumption  v/as  shared  by  linseed,  tung,  and 

fish  oils.     About  4  ciiHion  pounds  more  fish  oils  were  consumed  in  the  first  cuartoi 

of  1937  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.     Use  of  perilla  and  hempsoed  oils  dropped 

sharply  as  v/as  expected  because  of  the  excise  taxes. 

Net  imports  of  flaxseed  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  about  I7  million 

bushels  in  the  9  months  ending-  March  1937,  compared  with  only  about  11  million 

bushels  for  the  same  period  in  1934-35,  although  production  from  the  very  short 

crops  of  1934  a.nd  I936  was  approximately  the  same,  that  is,  about  6  million  bushels. 

See  pp.  12-13  of  FOS-2,  April  1937,  for  flaxseed  situation. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1937,  prices  of  most  drying  oils,  except  tung  oil, 
v;ere  on  a  somewhat  .higher  level  than  in  the  same  period  of  1936.     They  also  were 
well  above  the  annual  average  prices  prevailing  in  1935  and  1936,  Fish  oils  espgclal? 
have  been  2  to  3  cents  higher  in  price  in  recent  months,  as  they  are  being  utilized 
by  the  drying  industries  in  increased  amounts.     The  notable  exception  is  tung  oil 
v/nich  has  declined  in  price  since  April  I936.     The  /.pril  1937  price  of  15.3  cents 
per  pound  was  3,9  cents  below  that  of  the  preceding  April,  and  was  lov/er  than  the 
^935  and. 1936  annual  average  prices  of  17.O  and  16.I  cents,  respectively.     The  de- 
Glino  is "attributed  to  the  definitely  increased  supplies.     See  table  I3. 
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TsJolh  2.-  Drying  oils:    Prod-action,  n- t  im-norts,   stoo'^s,  and  apparent 
disappearance,  Tdv  quarters,  193° >  s,nd  1st  quarter  of  1937 


(Hot  exports  are  indicst^  d  "by  a  minus  sign) 


:                           lc-^6  1/ 

:  IQ^^y  1/ 

:  1st 

'•  Quarttjr  > 

2nd  : 
ouartc  r  ; 

"^rd 
quart  c-r 

:  Uth 
:  quarter 

•           X  b  b 

:  quarter 

:  Mil.  It. 

Mil.  11). 

Mil.  It). 

Mil.  It. 

:  Mil.  It. 

Linseed  oil  - 

Production  2/ 

:  132.1 

100.1 

91.1 

131.9 

:  156.9 

Net  im-^orts 

:  -0.2 

0.3 

-0.  2 

-0.  2 

:  -0.2 

Stocks,   end  of  "Oc-riod 

:  IS7.5 

iHo.  7 

117.  3 

Apparent  disappearance 

:  S'1.0 

1U7.2 

1  •  — 

133.  2 

112.9 

136.  u 

'Tung  oil  - 

Production 

Net  iin-oorts 

U2.I 

hi.  2 

31.5 

20.1 

Stocks,   und  of  ptriod 

35.6 

3S.5 

22.9 

:        35  2 

Appar^-nt  disappearance 

25.5 

33. 3 

25.2 

35.9 

:  3S.U 

Perilla  oil  -  kj 

Production  ; 

0.8 

0.1 

0.5 

0 

:  0 

Net  imports  ; 

~7r\  ~7 

30.7 

50.5 

30.7 

r\ 

0  . 

:  2.2 

Stocks,  end  of  r);riod  : 

23.  g 

33.7 

32.  s 

19. s 

10.2 

Apparent  disappearance  ; 

20.6 

U0.7 

32.1 

21.0 

13.7 

Hempscicd  oil  -  ; 

Proc'uction  : 

6.U 

l.U 

0 

Net  imports  ; 

0 

0 

0 

Stocks,  end  of  period  : 

S.2 

7.5 

2.^ 

o.s 

Apparent  disappearance  : 

0.4 

p.  /- 
5.6 

1.3  : 

1.3 

Fish  oils  -  : 

Estimated  disappe.--rance  : 

f  OT*    rl  T*vi  TIP*    TT^^i^Q     7  /  • 

11.6 

1^  ^ 

1*5  3  . 

"1  7 

Soybean  oil  -  8,/  : 

Estimated  disappearance 

for  drying  uses  : 

3.2 

6.3 

5.0 

2.9  • 

l.S 

Oiticica  oil  -  : 

Net  imports  : 

0 

0 

1.5 

0.5  : 

1.0 

Total  -  : 

Estimated  dissppc^arancc  : 

156.1 

2U9.6 

215.  s 

IS7.9  : 

201+.3 

1./    Preliminary.  2/    From  dom^L-stic  and  imported  --aatcriAl. 

3./    Production  from  domestically  grown  nuts  is  re-oorte'd  with  "othr.r  oils". 

4/    Production  is  oil  equivalent  of  imported  scu^d.     Apr)arent  disappearance 
for  fourth  quarter  of  I936  and  first  quarter  of  I937  is  reported 
factory  consumption,  5./    ^''ot  separately  rex^orted. 

6,/    Less  than  500,000  pounds.  i/    I9.3  percent  of  total  disappearance. 

Z]    Usti  in  drj^ing  industry  by  quarters  estimated  on  a  percentage  "basis 
conparahle  to  perilla  oil. 
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Table  3.-  ? 

laxsoed:  Production 

in  s-ct.cifi 

od  countries,  and 

estimated 

wo  rl  d 

4. 

otal,  avorag 

e  1919-23,  192^28, 

1929-33, 

annual  1 

933-36 

-y-^ar  avuraee 

Am 

.ual 

Coaintry 

;i9l9-23 

;i92U-2g 

;i929-33 

']  1933 

:  193^ 

:  1935  1/ 

!  1936  1/ 

:  1,000  bu  l.CCC  bu  IXOC  bu 

:  1 ,  COO  ou 

1 . 000  b-c 

L  1.000  bu  1.000  bu 

I'orth  -America  ■ 

United  States      ;  10,572 

:  b,9CU 

5,661 

1  U  RPD 

R  OOP! 

Op.naaa 

p  Uf^fi 

652 

910 

1  667 

1  70R 

I.'Iezico  2/ 

• 

CD 

7  /  RO 

•  71 

^5. 

3aro"cc  ard  Asi> 

• 

ino.ia  4/ 

±  D  J  JC-t- 

:  17,600 

16,080 

1  7  QPO 

TT   C  T3 

:  lu,27b 

"ZD  7U"^ 

:  29,133 

27,020 

Poland 

:  1,199 

P  1  ~'X 

:  1,77^ 

2,179 

p  707 

p  j?pn 

t^ni  na 

• 

p  Unn 

7  POO 

JL..  it  mania  ^ 

9S2 

1   1  lin 
■L  ,  ±  -+u 

:  823 

1 , 014 

1  Ii87 

v--c.rniany 

• 

:  125 

249 

6rIi. 

1  P76 

Franco 

:  332 

)  in  "z 

:  183 

429 

OU  / 

X  ,  OUO 

Belgium 

■               '"1—7  0 

272 

337 

77X 

-atvia  ^ 

501 

823 

595 

\  1  n't — 

:  485 

537 

7  PR 

-T^umania 

:  189 

256 

398 

:  4<i0 

355 

U50 

53I+ 

3  s  t  oni  a 

•            ~i  r\r\ 

300 

31 U 

2^4^ 

290 

369 

UUo 

rlt:t]it.rlands 

:  322 

3/y 

dOo 

138 

190 

P7  7 

7Qk 

P77 

272 

109 

pUn 

CzecKoslovaki 

a    :  302 

1  RR  " 

105 

1d8 

pp^ 

P88 

H-ongary 

a/  53 

UU 

POQ  ' 

202 

251 

PI  0 

J  apan 

:6/  3U6 

12U 

119  : 

1U7 

181 

Italy 

:  U30 

399 

177  : 

S7 

80 

88 

IU9 

i5-a±garia 

\  11 

3 

,     8  : 

8 

14 

U6 

75 

X         W     X  *-*.  V  J.  c:, 

3^ 

U6  : 

39 

33 

36 

>-irica  -  x/ 

ivi  0  r  G  c  c  0 

5I9 

125 

326 

2U^ 

315 

"TP  1  Q  T  r; 

35 

"ZC  • 

38  . 

12 

8 

2feypt 

:  52 

•27 

ii9 

7^ 

6U 

77 

Sritrea 

35 

^3 

2i+ 

-i^-v  ^j'orJ.and 

:  lUo 

61 

7^  1 

OCT 

25 

34 

23 

0  X     0  U  lLl  i  L/  i  —  0  0 

K  2I0  j 

Q  41  j : 

(11^) 

(i^q) 

/"i  k7^ 
114  6  i 

I.  ill .) 

.  :  1919-20 

;lQ7I5--76  ; 

.  LO 

to 

:       to  : 

1933-3^^  ' 

1934-39 

19  "^6— "sT 

:1922-2^ 

: 1-28-29 

:iq^2-^U  : 

South  ijT.trica  - 

Argentina 

:  50,305 

72,Uo6 

68,U03  : 

62,595 

79,720 

56,100 

7^,012 

Uruguay 

:  g6^ 

i,90n, 

2,876 

^.U02 

 3,007 

ii.qci 

Sstimatod  world 

total  g/ 

;io3,ooo 

15^,000 

1^5,000  ; 

127,000 

lU2,000 

132,000 

lUU,000 

:Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  ; 

v:il.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

nil.  lb. 

Linseed  oil 

equivalent  IO7 

'     :  1,S95 

2,838 

2,672  : 

2,356 

2,62U 

2,hUi 

2,665 

ContinUvd  - 
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Talilo  3'~  S'laxseod:     Production  in  specif iod  countries,  and  estimated  world 
total,  avere^ge  1919-23,  I9 2^4- ?2S,' 1929-33 ,  annual  1933-36  -  Continued 

!_/  Preliminary. 

2/    Harvested  in  March,  April,  or  May  of  yerjr  shown.    Planted  late  in  preceding 
year.     (Mr.  A. C.  Dillman's  office,  B.P.I.,  May  3,  1937.) 

jj    ^yoar  ave  rage. 

Harvested  January  -  April  of  year  shown.    Planted  August  -  Novoraber  of 
preceding  year.     Exports  are  distrihuted  over  several  months,  heaviest 
exports  "being  A-^r  il  -  Decc;m'ber.     The  5-year  avc.rage  I932-36  ,  shows  ahout 
12  percent  of  the  calendar  year  e:rports  were  shipped  out  in  the  3  months 
January  -  March.     (Brooinhall '  s  Corn  Trade  Yyarhook,  I929,  p.  20; 
Estimates  of  Area  and  Yield  of  Principal  Crops  in  India,  1933-3^,  p.  5^.) 
The  data  are  reported  t,stimates  for  British  India  and  native  states  plus 
estimates  hy  the  G-ovL,rrimcnt  for  misccllanoous  provinces  not  reporting, 
or  about  5  p^-rcent. 

5./    Pi  ax  and  hemp, 

6/    3-year  average. 

7_/     In  Northern  Africa,  flaxseed  planted  in  fall  and  wint^:r  is  harvt.sted  March 
to  June  of  the  year  shown,     (international  Review  of  Science  and  Practice 
of  Agriculture,  July  -  Dt^cemhur,  1922,  p.  1^93;  Tunisian  Products, 
Direction  of  Agriculture,  Ccmrat.rce,  and  Colonization,  190s,  p.  16-17; 
Egyptian  Government  Almanac,  I93I,  pp.  292-3;  Notes  on  Egyptian  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  62.) 

^/     In  computing  the  totals,  arbitrary  estimates  have  "bec^n  int^.rpolated  for 
years  where  data  arc  unavailable , 

37    Planting  extends  from  -'iay  to  September,  depending  on  latituto  and  altitude. 
Harvest  bt.gins  in  October  or  November  and  may  extend  into  Ec  bruary, 
(Annuario  Agropecuario ,  1932,  p.  53;  Paint,  Oil,  and  Chemical  Review, 
Aagust  1935;  North  Dakota  Agriailtural  .Experiment  Station  Bulletin  253j 
Eecem.ber  1931  j   "Elax  Production,  in  Argentina",  by  H.L.  Bolley;  Int^;rnational 
Institute  of  /agriculture,  Monthly  B-oll.  tins;  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  Year- 
book, 1929,  P-.   20,)  .     .  : 

10/    Using  0,33        oil  yield  factor.  : 


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  the  Int.^rnational  Institute  of  AgricrJturc. 
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Tiing  oil 

Imports  of  t'ong  oil  into  the  United  Sto.tes  d"aring  193^  "ere  larger 
than  for  any  previous  year,  and  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1937  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  quarter  of  1936.     See  ta"bles  2  and  6.     Supplies-  in  China 
are  reported  to  he  more  abundant  than  usual,  as  the  crop  harvest  in  the  fall 
of  193^  is  reported  "by  the  American  Commercial  Attache  in  Shanghai  to  he  10 
percent  larger  than  the  good  crop  of  1935- 

In  spite  of  increased  imports,   consumption  during  the  year  decreased 
hy  almost  8  million  pn-.onds;   stocks  increased  hy  a  similar  amount,  and  are 
still  larger  at  the  end  of  the  first  qmrter  of  1937-     During  the  6  years 
for  which  data  have  "been  reported  hy  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  tung  oil  has 
supplied  an  average  of  1/  percent  of  the  total  oils  used  oy  the  drying  in- 
dustries -  paint  and  varnish,  linoleiam  and  oilcloth,  and  printing  inks  -  hut 
cons-anrption  in  I936  dropped  2  percent  helow  this  average.     See  tahle  1.  Since 
tung  oil  can  he  stored  in  the  dark  for  a  considerable  time  Tvithout  deteriora- 
tion, large  stocks  can ' he 'acc-omulated  without  fear  of  loss. 

Tung  oil  gives  a  film,  especially  noteT7orthy  because  of  its  quick 
drying  to-aghness  and  low  -^ater  permeacility ,  but  somewhat  lacking  in  exten- 
sibilit^^  and  having  a  tendency  to  become  yellow.  '  '  •■ 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  used  in  paint  products  to  secure  drying 
speed  and  water  resistance,  and  no  other  oil  gives  o^uite  the  same  degree  of 
these  two  qualities,  but  relatively  few  finishes  are  subject  to  continual  im- 
mersion in  water,  and  good  resistance  to  washing  and  weather  exposure  may  be 
secured  with  ether  materials. 

China  has,  in  the  past,  been  practically  the  sole  producer  of  tung  oil. 
Many  Chinese  farmers  have  regarded  the  growing  of  tung  trees  merely  as  a  side 
line,  and  their  methods  of  oil  extraction  have  been  very  wasteful.     It  was, 
therefore,  difficult  to  obtain  a  standardized  or  uniform  product ,  but  all  tung 
oil  now  being  exported  from  China  must  be  tested  by  the  Governmental  testing 
laboratories.     In  other. mys,   too,  methods  and  policies  in  China  are  being 
altered  for  the  piu-pose  of  improving  the  q-aality  of  the  t'ung  oil. 

By  an  executive  decree  of  the  Chinese  Government,  iviay  12,  193^,  all 
production  and  distribution  of  vegetable  oils,   including  tung  and  perilla,  were 
placed  imder  Government  control.     The  corporation  was  formally  inaugurated  on 
August  15,  1936:  headq-oarters  a.re  located  in  Hankow,  as  is  also  the  main  re- 
fining plant  of  the  corporation.     The  corporation,  known  as  the  China  Vege- 
table Oil  Refiner'-,  Ltd.,  functions  as  agent  for  China's  vegetable  oil  in- 
dustry, with  a  view  of  standardizing  and  improving  production.     The  corpora.- 
tion  also  arranges  financing,  -transporting,  and  marketing  facilities  for  the 
entire  vegetable  oil  industry  and  is  authorized  to  manufact-ure  lubricating 
oils,  paints,  and  varnishes,  according  to  consular  reports. 

There  are  no  reliable  and  acc-orate  estimates  of  production  in  China. 
The  International  Institute  of  Agric^uLt-ore  at  Rome  estimated  a  production  of 
SS  million  pounds  in  19li4-,  and  227  million  po-onds  in  1929-     Cme  estimate 
places  domestic  consumption  in  China  in  recent  years  at  93  million  pounas. 
See  tahle  7  for  exports  and  imports  Ity  co-ontries.     Seventy  to  SO  percent  of 
the  exports  from  China  us'oally  go  to  the  "Qnited  States,  leaving  only  20  to 
30  percent  of  the  available  supply  for  the  use  of  other  coimtries.  During 
recent  years,  China  has  increased  the  planting  of  tung  oil  trees  in  several 
new  areas. 
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But,   in  raan7  parts  of  the  T7orld  efforts  are  "being  made  to  develop 
new  production  areas  of  tung  oil.     i'or  more  than  10  years  there  has  "been 
an  active  interest  in  the  United-  States  in  planting  of  t'ong  trees  in  the 
South,  and  the  Census" reports  the  numhef  of  trees  of  all  ages  has  increased 
from  about  350  thousand  in  193^*  to  over  3-^  million  in  1935-     The  nuts  ripen 
in  ©ctoher,  about  the  same  time  as  in  China. 

Production  of  oil  in  the  United  States,  while  not  officially  reported, 
has  "been  estimated  at  more  than  2  million  pounds  from  the  nut  crop  of  13J>G, 
and  300  to  UOO  thousand  loounds  from  the  crop  of  193^-  '  There  was  no  nut  crop 
in  1933  or  193")  because  of  cold  weather  during  the  blossoming  season.  This 
is  a  real  hazard  to  the  ind^istry.     American  t'ong  oil  is  said  to  be  of  better 
q.uality  than  any  that  comes  into  this  ^cantry  from  China. 

From  feeding  tests  carried  out  on  rats,  po'oltry,   cattle,  and  pigs, 
it  has  been  definitely  established  that  tung  cake  contains  certain  sub- 
stances that  render  it  unpalatable  to  animals,  and  a  substance  which  has  an 
inj-'jrious  effect  on  the  mucous  membranes  cf  the  intestines.     It  also  has 
strong  purgative  properties.     The  cake,   therefore,   is  suitable  <^nl2'  for 
use  as  fertilizer. 

Th-e  Argentine  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  a  total  of  20  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tung  oil  was  produced  from  domestic  nuts  in  1935>  and  that 
the  1936  output  was  expected  to  be  considerably  larger. 

Parag-aay  estimates  plantings  of  30  thousand  tung  trees.     Ldkewise  in 
Brazil,   the  planting  of  tun.g  trees  seems  to  be  a  rapidly  growing  industry. 
In  1936  there  were  estimated  to  be  5CO  thousand  trees  in  existence,  with  at 
least  U5C  thousand  more  scheduled  to  be  planted  before  the  end  of  193/'- 

The  Soviet  Union  is  devoting  serious  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  t/ang  industry.     Climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  its  Creorgia  region  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  found  in  our  Culf  Coast  States.     By  193^-  Q-'^- 
proximately  1,0C0  acres  had  been  planted.     Reports  for  193^  estimate  plant- 
ings of  around  7,^00  acres,  with  present  pl^.ns  to  increase  the  plantings 
to  25,000  acres  by  I93S.    As  Russian  plantings  are  so  young,  only  small 
ojoantities  of  oil  have  thus  far  been  produced,  but  the  oil  is  claimed  to 
be  of  satisfactory  quality. 

In  the  British  Empire  experimental  work  has  been  carried  out  "onder 
zhe  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Institute  for  several  years.  Experimental 
planting  in  New  Zealand  was  started  in  1927,  and  the  acreage  now  probably 
amounts  to  10,000  acres;   they  have  not  :.  3  yet  harvested  a  merchantable 
-rop  of  oil  since  it  has  only  been  U  or  5  years  since  plantings  were  made 
on  a  commercial  scale.    Australia  has  planted  approximately  1,000  acres 
to  tung  trees  since  1931.     Results  appear  to  be  satisfactory  or  promising 
in  Queensland,  New' Zealand ,-~Sll-ode-s-ia,  and  Nyasaland,  bttt-l^-ss  successful 
or  discouraging  in  some  other  places. 

Planning  for  futiire  plantings  in  the  United  States  sho'dld  be  in- 
fluenced by  consideration  of  plantings  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  by  considerations  of  domestic  economic  factors. 
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Table  6.-  'j^Ting  oil:  Imports,  stotf-s  Decfinber  and 
apparent  disappearance,  avc;rc-.ges  1912-29,  annual  193C—36 


uax  encLar 

.y  t  d-X 

;  Iiet    inroorts  : 

i^to  cks , 

•                 A  J. 

Ap"oare-nt 

0.1  bd  ypc!cira..'10C/ 

:      l.OOC  lb 

1.000  lb 

1,000  lb 

Average 

1912-1^ 

:        38.,  3  SI 

3S, 3SI 

1515-19 

U5,cUi 

1+5,  oUi 

I92O-2U 

:  66,220 

17,5^9 

6U,C57 

1925-29 

95,U6o 

2^,737 

93»7iO 

1930 

120, 06U 

99,581 

1931 

7U,66g 

33,^02 

91,160 

1932  : 

72. 59U 

^0  Pio 

75.081 

1933 

llU,5UU 

Ul,750 

103,709 

193^  : 

1/  110,007 

31,^495 

120,262 

1935  2/  : 

120,059 

i9,oog 

132,5^6 

1936  2/  : 

13^,230 

2S,g72  • 

12^,966 

ly  , Imports  for  consumption,  begir^ning  January  193'+» 
2/  Preliminary, 


Table  7.~  Tung  oil;     Net  oxnorts  or  not  irariorts,  by  countries,  1930-3^ 


( N  r;  t  a?:n  n  ■'■  t  s  av     i  n  i   a t, 

d  by  a 

minus  sisn) 

Country 

193^ 

:  1935  = 

1936 

:  1930 

:,  1931 

:  1932 

:  1933  : 

=   1/  ; 

1/' 

Mil  lb 

Mil  lb 

Mil  lb 

Mil  lb 

L^il  lb 

Mil  lb 

Mil  lb 

EXPORTING  OIL: 

Chi  na 

-156 

-115 

-107 

-166 

-lUU 

^163 

-191 

IMFORTIi^^G-  OIL: 

United  States 

126 

79 

7b 

119 

110 

120 

135 

Germany 

•  13 

11 

11 

l!+ 

17 

11 

12 

France 

5 

3 

\ 

3 

3 

Denmark  : 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Japan  2./ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/    Exports  not  rc.portc:d,  if  any. 


Gcmpiled  from  official  sources,  and  from  Fohr,  Rovi.)W  of  Oilst^-ds,  and 
Oil.   .   .  1936. 

British  Malaya,  Formosa,   and  Czechoslovakia  rei-ort  small  n^t  im'?orts. 
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Taole  8.-  Pc.rilla  oil  and  Sc  .  d  in  ttirm's  of  oil:     Net  exrports 
or  not  imports,  ty  countries,  1931-3^ 


(l^t  exports  aro  indicated  by  a  r.inus  sign) 


\  -     \w  U 

Description 

isXPORTIITG-  SEED 
;        AIJD  OIL 

;IIviPOSTIlTG 
:  MD 

•  EXPORTING 

SEED. 
CIL 

:   BIPCRTIKG  CIL 

ianchuria 

.  ~  "  Japan 

.*  United  States 

:ii.  11). 

:      I'iil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1931  - 

Seed  in  terms 

of  oil 
Oil  .  . 

i  1/ 

: 

-  19 

-  g 

19. 

:           ^  6 

:  0 
:  13- 

1932  - 

Seed  in  t^rms 

of  oil 
Cil 

-  ig 

-  g 

18. 
-  g 

0 
17 

1933  -  ■ 

Se in  tcrnis 

of  oil 
Oil 

22  : 

-  7  ; 

22 
-  17 

23 

193^  - 

Sc-c^d  in  ti.rns  ,  . 

of  oil  : 
Oil  : 

-    7  : 

21 
-  16 

1 
25 

1935  "  2/  : 
Seed  in  ter.Tns  : 
of  oil  : 
Cil  : 

1/ 
1/ 

-  'i 

-  26  ; 

52 
-  ^7 

1 

72 

1936  -  2/  : 
S.;ed  in  torms  : 
of  oil  : 
Oil  : 

1/ 

~  g7  : 

"  ^3 

1 

llg 

1/,    Reported  as  China  in  1931. 

2./  Preliminary. 

3/    January  1  -  llovomb^.r  J>Q, 


Corn-piled  from  offici  aX  sourcuS, 
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Table  9»-  Perilla  seed  and  oil:     Imports,   stocks  Deceiuber  3I  ♦ 
and  apparent  disappearance,   averages  1913-29 i   annual  1930-3^ 


Icports  for  : 

consunption,  : 

Apparent 

Calendar  year 

total  oil  and  : 

Stocks,  Dec, 

31  : 

oil    equivalent  : 

disappearance 

of  seed  1/  : 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

Average 

1913-14 

59 

59 

1915-19 

1,378 

1,378  • 

1920-24 

3,980 

3,980 

1925-29 

.  5,272 

5.272 

1930 

8,838 

757 

8,838 

1931 

13,286 

1,690  : 

12,353 

1932 

16,525 

6,144  : 

12,071 

1933 

.  23,068 

2,690. 

26,522 

1934 

:  25,971 

3,772 

24,889 

1935  2/ 

:  73,358 

12,873 

64.257 

1936  1/ 

.  119,288 

19,752 

112,409 

1/    1922-30,  inports  of  perilla  seed 

are  included 

v;ith 

scaane  seed; 

1931-32,  no 

inports  of  perilla 

seed  reported. 

2/  Prolininary, 


Ferllla  oil 

Perilla  seed  is  extremely  rich  in  oil,  and  the  oil  probably  has  the  most 
rapid  drying  properties  of  any  oil  nov;  used  in  the  paint  and  varnish  industry. 

Upon  drying,  the  oil  produces  a  brilliant,  tough,  waterproof  film,  con- 
siderably harder  than  that  of  linseed  oil,  and  next  to  linseed  and  tung  oils, 
perilla  has  been  for  the  past  few  years  our  most  important  drying  oil. 

Average  annual  imports  of  5  million  pounds,  1925-29,  rose  to  119  million 
pounds  in  the  first  9  months  of  1936.     See  table  9,     With  the  imposition  of  4-1/2 
cents  per  pound  excise  tax  on  the  oil  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  seed,  effectiv( 
August  21,  1936,  imports  were  completely  stopped  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  but  2  million  pounds  have  been  imported  during  the  first  quarter  of  1937* 
See  table  2. 

Stocks  have  been  reduced  from  39  million  pounds  on  September  30,  1936,  to 
10  million  pounds  at  the  end  of  March,     Now,  imports  will  have  to  come  in  over 
the  excise  tax  or  substitutes  for  the  oil  will  have  to  be  found.     It  was  reported 
in  1936  that  one  manufacturing  company  had  formulated  a  paint  using  45  percent 
soybean  oil  and  55  percent  tung  oil. 
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Experimental  plaxitings  of  perilla  seed  have  oeen  made  in  the  United 
States  "but  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  furnish  data  on  the  prohaltle 
returns  to  the  grower.    Production  costs  are  relatively  high  and  in  view  of 
tne  lack  of  promise  of  profit,  perilla  is  not  recom.Tiended  for  commercial 
planting  at  this  time.    Development  of  "better  varieties  or  methods  mdght 
change  this  situation  according  ,  to  a  "brief  mimeogre.p"hed  release  oy  the 
"United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  in  July  1955, 

Sxperim.ents  vTith  perilla  are  "being  carried  on  in  the  Illinois 
experimental  fields  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  crop  is 
considered  as  deserving  of  further  experimentation. 

T"he  meal  or  cake  is  particularly  valua"ble  for  fertilizer  for 
m-aloerry  trees  and  rice,  uid  is  so  usod  in  Japan.    Formerly  it  vo.s  not 
considered  desira"ble  for  cattle  feed  in  t'he  United  States,  "but  t"he  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  stated  in  July  1936  that  perilla  press  calce  compc^jres 
fa,vora"bly  with  linseed  and  cottonseed  cake  as  a  stock  feed,  and  it  has 
oeen  used  for  this  purpose  in  California, 

gish  oils 

T"he  literature  on  fish  oils  and  their  use  in  the  paint  and  varnish 
industry'  shows  a  great  difference  in  the  opinions  of  the  various  investi- 
gators.    While  it  seems  to  "be  generally  "believed  t'hat  fish  oils  (at  least 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes)  are  not  suitable  "by  t'hemselves  to 
replace  linseed  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  ordinary  paints,  t"heir  value  for  use 
with  other  drying  oils  in  special  paints  has  been  demonstrated  "by  extensive 
research  in  spite  of  a  recognized  inferiority  with  respect  to  certain 
properties. 

The  cr.ief  merits  of  fish-oil  films  are  their  flexihility  and  extensi- 
"bility.     On  the  other  "hand,  they  are  somewhat  softer,  tackier,  oJid  less 
tough  th-an  the  films  of  vegeta"ble  drying  oils.     Softness  is  partly  due  to 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  drying  components  of  the  films  and  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  f lexi"bility;  it  therefore  cannot  "be  considered  a  total 
defect. 

Sardine,  menhaden,  ajid  pilchard  oils  have  "been  used  for  many  years  in 
the  iTianuf acture  of  heat-resistant  flexl'ble  paints  for  "boiler  fronts,  smoke- 
stacks, end  other  metal  surfaces  su"bject  to  great  expansion  and  contraction, 
J'or  this  purpose  they  are  said  to  "be  superior  to  other  drying  oils,  with  the 
exception  of  tung  oil.    They  have  also  heen  largely  used  in  "barn  paints. 
Herring  cjid  x^hale  oils  are  not  usually  considered  good  drying  oils,  although 
treated  whaJe  oil  for  use  in  vr-mishes  in  place  of  linseed  oil  has  appe-red 
on  foreign  markets  in  recent  mionths.     It  is  too  recent  to  have  proven  its 
value  to  the  Indus trj^. 

In  the  usual  tung  oil  spar  varnish  which  is  used  as  a  medium  with 
aJujninum  for  exterior  purposes,  the  addition  of  up  to  30  percexat  of  a- 
suitchle  fish  oil,  like  sardine,  increases  the  life  and  the  resistance  to 
neat  of  t"he  aluminum  paint,    Kettled  fish  oils  find  a  large  use  in  the  so- 
called  one-coat  whites,  factory  vvhites,  and  enamels,  and  the  use  in  enajnels 
and  Varnishes  is  steadily  increasing.    Oiled  fa'brics  include  such  materials 
as  used  in  raincoats,  tarpaulin,  "American"  cloth,  ta,"ble  "ba-ize,  etc,  Tsney 
ere  manufactured  "by  applying  several  coats  of  "boiled  oil  containing  suitable 
pigments  ajid  allowing  each  coat  to  dry  thoroughly.    Here  again  drying  fish 
u.sed  extensively  with  linseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  these  com- 
iioaiTsies,  the  product  "being  more  flexi"ble  than  that  from  linseed  oil  a.lone. 
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Ta"ble  10. -Fish  oils:     Production,  tirade,  stocks  Deceral)ei-  31, 
and  apparent  disappearance  in  the  United  Stcctes,  averages 

1912-29,  annual  1930-36 


exports  are 

indicated  "by  a  minus  si^ 

?nj 

,  Percentage 

\>  CX-i-  ^  IX  Li.  Co  -i- 

riet  exports  . 

Stocks,  : 

Apparent 

!      used  by 

year 

: Production  : 

or  ; 

Dec.  oi  : 

disap- 

drying 

net  iniTDorts  ! 

pearance 

Indus t  ry 

:  1,000  llD. 

1,000  lb. 

1      AAA     T  V 

i , UOD  i  b • 

i , UuO   i  D • 

Percent 

1912-14 

—    i& ,  boo 

2o, 580 

1915-19 

PT    01  P 
>         ox ,  UX<S 

r  ,  O/dl 

28, o3o 

1920-24 

i  ,  oo<d 

29, 884 

58 , y rb 

1925-29 

I    ,  UOD 

49 , 5ob 

100, 712 

1930  : 

99  009 

pq  qc;c; 

125,764 

76,220 

1931  : 

64,011 

30,925 

101,377 

119,323 

23 

1932  : 

85,359 

14,677 

109,213 

92,200 

21 

1933  : 

128,547 

3 

110,437 

127,326 

17 

1934  : 

215,870 

-  4,144 

170,403 

151,760 

16 

1935  1/  : 

228 , 541 

-  2,408 

164,216 

232,421 

19 

1936  l/  : 

.252,808 

-  .  847 

159,485 

256,692 

20 

1/  Preliminary. 


Tish  oils  include:     sardine,  menhaden,  herring,  and  other  fish  oils. 
Various  combinations  represented  in  different  years.    To  not  include 
fish-liver  oils. 


The  1934  excise  tax  of  3  cents  per  po'ond  on  fissh  oil  applies  only  to 
imported  oils,  and  appears  to  discourage  imports;     trade  figures  show  a 
small  net  export  in  1936  against  15  million  pounds  net 'import  in  1932,  and 
domestic  production  of  fish  oils  was  about  three  times  as  large  iii  1936  as  in 
1932.     See  table  10.     The  vol^ame  used  for  drying  purposes  in  1936  was  more 
than  double  the  amouiit  so  used  in  1932,  and  the  percentage  contributed  to 
total  use  of  drying  oil  jumped  from.  4  percent  to  7  percent  in  the  same 
period.     See  table  1.    With  the  technical  advances  in  methods  of  refining, 
deodorizing,  and  wintering  fish  oils,  this  trend  is  likely  to  continue. 

Soybean  oil 

The  actual  amount  of  soybean  oil  used  in  paint  increased  gradually 
from  1931  to  1935,  dropping  off  slightly  in  1936.    The  percentage  con- 
tributed by  soybean  oil  to  the  total  drying  oils  used  dropped  from  an 
average  of  3  percent  in  1931-33  to  2  percent  in  1934-36.     For  a  discussion 
of  the  soybean  and  soybean  oil  situation  see  FOS-2,  April  1937. 
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Oiticica  oil_ 

■  The  Mgh  price        tung  oil  has  led  tc  extensive  practical  tests  of  new 
^ils  in  order  to  find  satisfactory  substitutes  or  oils  to  use  in  ccrabination 
vrith  it.    Oiticica  ril,  fr«ni  Brazil  -  it  is  actually  a  solid  fat,  liquified 
after  being  imported  -  is  being  used  by  the  drying  industry  in  increasing 
Quantities. 

The  trees  grew  pr'^fusely  alrng  the  northeastern  coast  of  Brazil  and  in 
I'cveiriber  produce  nuts  containing  60  to  65  percent  af  oil.    The  potential  supply 
is  large,  but  reliable  estimates  of  the  ni:aiber  of  trees  in  Brazil  are  not  avail- 
able and  a  large  percentage  of  the  trees  are  in  the  mcr^.  inaccessible  regions. 
It  is  believed  that  mere  than  10  million  pounds  of  oiticica  oil  were  produced  in 
Brazil  in  the  2  years  1934  and  1935.     Tour  million  pounds  were  exported  from 
Brazil  in  1935,  and  10  million  pounds  in  1936, 

As  a  whale  the  results  of  its  use  have  net  been  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  since  it  took  a  good  many  years  to  learn  to  use  tung  oil  properly,  the  fact 
that  oiticica  oil  has  not  been  wholly  successful  during  the  first  2  or  3  years 
of  its  use  is  not  proof  that  it  mjay  not  become  important  in  the  drying  industry. 
Oiticica  oil  gives  as  good  a  gloss  as  tung  ^il  but  the  color  is  not  as  satis- 
factory, and  at  present  clear  varnishes    nade  with  this  oil  seem  to  b  e  somewhat 
less  water -and- alkali  resistant  than  tung  oil  varnishes. 

Some  chemists  believe  that  while  oiticica  oil  v/ill  surely  come  into  the 
industry  for  use  in  quick-drying  finishes,  its  greatest  application  may  be  for 
special  forms  of  protective  coatings.     Others  believe  that  it  may  become  of 
significant  importance        the  printing  ink  trade. 

■  Imports  in  1935  amounted  to  about  2  million  pounds,  and  about  1  million 
pounds  have  come  in  dioring  the  first  quarter  of  1937.    So  far  it  lies  been  con- 
sistently lower  in  price  than  tung  -^il.    As  there  is  no  excise  tax  on  oiticica 
oil  and  it  is  free  of  duty  its  increased  use  seems    probable,  with  increasing 
imports  d^n-ing  the  remainder  of  IQS?". 

PIsmpseed  oil 

Hcmpseed  oil  is  a  very  good  drying  oil  and  played  a  part  in  replacing 
tung  oil  during  the  period  of  high  prices  of  tung  oil  in  1934,  1935  and  1936. 

Imports  of  hempseed  into  the  United  States,  averaging  about  5  million 
pounds  annually  from^  1929  t':-  1933,  were  used  alm^ost  entirely  for  purposes 
other  than  crushing  and  therefore  did  not  contribute  to  the  drying  oil  sup- 
plies of  the  United  States.    In  1934,  hempseed  imports  jumped  to  13  inillion 
pounds,  in  1935  to  117  million  poujids,  and  during  the  first  9  months  of  1936, 
63  million  pounds.    Oil  production,  from  imported  seed,  has  been  privately 
estim.ated  at  2  million  pounds  in  1934,  and  reDorted  as  17  million  "oounds  in 

-o,  c^a  13  Killion  pounds  in  1936.    Imports  of  the  oil  always  have  been 
ne^^igible,  nearer  amounting  to  more  than  about  400,000  pounds. 

^-e  ^'^^  °^  ^^^^  P^^^^'^  ^  ^^^i^^         '^'^  4-1/2  cents  i.er  pound  on 

+T!  r^l  '    X  "       I  °'  ^'^^^  per  pound  was  already  effective  on  the  oil 

oS  tbnSed  rWh  If'"''  ^^"^  A  tax  of  2  cents  per  pound  also  was  placed 

on  tne  s.od  ^hich  means  a  cnarge  of  almost  8  cents  per  pound  against  the  average 
^1-.  yieiu.     ihe  tax  appears  to  have  been  completely  effective  in  bai-ring  imports 
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as  none  have  been  reported  since  August  1&56.     Stocks  of  hempseed  oil,  amounting 
to  more  than  8  million  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1936,  were  re- 
duced to  less  than  a  million  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1937.  The 
drying  industry  cannot  therefore  expect  to  augment  drying  oil  supplies  v/ith  hemp- 
seed  oil,  ■  - 

Poppy  _oil 

Poppy  oil  gives  a  light  colored  transparent  film  that  is  well  suited  for 
use  in  enamels  and  also  for  artists''  paint.    The  cold- pressed  oil,  however,  is 
chiefly' used  for  edible  purposes.     The  press  cake  is  rich  in  protein  and  is  used 
as  stock  feed.    Czechoslovakia,  Turkey,  Hungary,  and  the  Netherlands  are  the 
principal  poppy  seed  producing  countries,  with  a  production  of  8  to  40  million 
pounds'  in  each  annually.  ■■ 

Poppy  seed  imported  into  the' United  States  are  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  is  believed  that  none  ai-e  crushed  in  the  Tjnited  States,     although  in  foreign 
countries  considerable  amounts  of  poppy  oil  are  produced.    Imports'"  of  seed, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  available  for  oil  production.    Imports  of 
poppy  oil  into  the  United  States  have  been  negligible,  averaging  only  about  15 
thousand  pounds  per  year  in  the  past  5  years.    These  imports  come  cMefly  from 
Germany,  with  smaller  amounts  from  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom, 

Safflower  oil 

Safflower  has  been  grown  extensively  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Turkestan,  and  to 
a  limited  extent  in  U.S.S.R.,  but  the  oil  has  not  entered  into  international  trade 
to  any  extent.    The  crop  is  being  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  as  a 
new  dry  land  and  irrigation  crop  for  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  an'd  experimental 
plantings  are  being  made.    The  oil  is  especially  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  paints  and  v;hite  enamels,  as  it  does  not  yellow.      It  dries  as  quicidy  and  a 
hard  as  linseed  oil.    Limited  feeding  tests  with  press  cake  indicate  that  it 
possesses  value  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. 

Rape  oil 

Rape  oil  does  not  affect  the  drying  «il  picture  as  it  is  not  a  satisfactory 
drying  oil  and  is  used  by  the  drying  industry  only  in  negligible  aanounts  in  mix- 
t\ires  with  other  oils  for  certain  purposes. 

Sesame  and  sunflower  oils 

It  is  possible  that  some  sesame  oil  is  used  in  the  drj^ing  industry,  but 
none  has  been  reported.    Reports  show  that  3  million  pounds  of  sunflov»'er  oil  were 
used  in  the  drying  industry  in  1934,  97    thousand  pounds  in  1935,  and  none  re- 
ported in  other  years. 

Castor  oil. 

Castor  oil  is  a  nondrying  oil,  but  by  a  novel  treatment,  synourine  oil 
(also  called' Scheiber  oil  from  its  inventor)  is  obtained  from  castor  oil  by 
splitting  off  water.    This  reaction  results  in  the  introduction  of  two  conjugated 
double  linkages  yielding  an  oil  intermediate  between  linseed  oil  and  tuiig  oil. 
This  oil  is  reported  as  being  manufactured  commercially  in  Germany,  although  the 
cost  of  production  is  very  high.    On  account  of  its  peculiar  tung-like  structure 
the  oil  yields  a  glossy  water-proof  film. 

Census  reports  show  consumption  of  castor  oil  by  the  drying  industry  as 
2  million,  3  million,  4  million,  and  5  million  pounds  in  1933,  1934,  1955,  and 
1936  respectively. 


TalDlsL:  12.-  Dr;^''ing  oils:     Sxcis;    taxes  iniposcd  "by  thc^  E-.-vonuo  Acts  of  193^  s.ncL 
1936,  vfft-ctivo  on  and  aft!::r  Aug.  21,  193S»  ^^-^  tariff  ratios  .^stalDlish-.d  oy 
Tariff  Act  of  1930>  '"-s  amondtd  "oy  Pr^^sidential  -orocleraations  and  "by 

Trado  Agrt-^m.^nts  to  M.-vv  I937 


?at  or  cil  17 

:             Dut"'  2/  : 

— LA.  \^  2-  Zi  \j 

0"n  "inrnorts 
into  United  States  ^/ 

Dr'inff  — 

"iTi  t  r  c\  nil 

1-^c  -o-  r  l"b  : 

1+-I-C 

Linsoc^d  oil  

hie    "      "  : 

p, rilla  oil 

5"r  c  e  I 

KciTi'os  L- t-d  ......... 

Free '  : 

2c 

Plgjcsecd  

65c  p .  r  "bu,  of  56  l"^*  * 

P-^rillp  s^-cd  

?ri  c-  '• 

2c 

Citicica  oil   

?ree  ; 

PopToy  oil  , 

2c  "Oi.r  lb,  J 

RaTDlDc-rsotd  oil  

Saf flower  oil   

Soybean  oil  : 

3#c  r).-r  lb.  but  not: 

leSs  tnan  'iy/o  ad  val.  ; 

Tung  oil   

I'ree  : 

Walnut  oil   

Poppy  s....d   ; 

57  16c  -o-.  T  100  lb.  ; 

Bu"bb-..r  St;od  

Soybeans   : 

2c  p.r  lb. 

Txoig  nuts  

Free  ; 

Semi— dr'-'ine  0/ 

Rapf.  oil  - 

rondorod  unfit  for  food 

Free  ; 

^  1 1 

oth.  r  

c  c  "0 :  r  gal ,  I 

M 

Sosame  oil  — 

r&ndwrod  unfit  for  food 

Tree  : 

IT 

cth-r   

3c  p. r  lb.  : 

— 

Sunflower  oil  —  , 

Hie 

r i:rid^':ri.:d  unfit  for  food 

?ree  ; 

other  , 

2C7J  ad  valor-.:!ii  : 

It 

Pap oS Cod  ••.....,« 

?r.^e 

2c 

Ss:samc  Scud  

?r£.e  < 

II 

S-jinflcwor  seed  

2c  p. r  lb. 

Sciods  and  nuts  n.  s.p.f.  (v/hcn 

oils  derived  tla.rofrom  a.rc  frco) 

?rec  ; 

All  oth.r  expressed  or  extracted  . 

Vig,  ta 'lo  oils  n. s.p.f. 

20^0  ad  valorem 

-Tut  oil  n.  s.p.f. 

Free 

Continu^-d  - 
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TaMt.  12.-  Drying  oils:     Excisu  tr^xos  iaiposi;d       the;  R;.v- nuo  Acts  of  193^  --^^ 
i:ff active  on  and  aft^.r  Aug.  21,  193^,  and  tariff  rates  establishc^d  "by 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  rvs  am^ndod  "by  Presidential  -nroclanations  and  "by 
Trade  Agr-.-omc-nts  to  M^ay  1937  -  Continued 


Pat  or  oil  1/ 

:         ,   IXxty  2/  : 

into 

SxciSf  tax 
on  imports 
Unitt.d  Str.t.s  ^/ 

I'larino  animal  oils  - 

Herring  and  m-..nhadc.n  oils  .  . 

5c  p 

r  gal,  . 

1/ 

3c 

6c 

ti  II 

1/ 

II 

All  oth. r  fish  and  marine 

20fo 

ad  valorem 

1/ 

II 

1/    Whethi:r  or  not  r^.fined,  sulphonatod,  ,  sulphated,  hydrogcnated,  or 
oth^.rwist;  processed. 

2./    Drj.'ing  oils  ent;-ring  continental  United  States  from  "possessions"  of 
the  United  Sta.tes  are  fr^o  of  duty. 

3/    In  this  case  "United  Stati;s"  means  the  States,  the  Territories  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columhia  (according  to  Sec,  1111 
(a)  (lO),  RoV..nuu  Act  of  1932,  and  Sec.  801  (a)  (lO),  R..v..nue  Act 
of  193^). 

kj    If  ruled  to  he  "v.,g..tahlc  oils"  n.s.p.f.  ,  a  tariff  rate  of  ZC/o  ad 
valorem,  if  "nut- oils"  n.s.p.f.,  frt^-v  of  duty, 

5./    Reduced  from  32  ci^nts  p.r  100  pounds.    !■  uthcTlands  Trad^^  Agri^c-ment, 
?ch.  1,  1936.  "  ■     .  . 

6/    Tht,  division  h^^twec^n  noa-drying,   serai-dr^'ing,  and  drying  oils  is  not 
clearcut:     In  g<..nv:ral,  a  fat  cr  oil  having  an  iodine  ntunbc  r  It^ss 
than  100  is  classed  as  non-drying;  one  having  an  iodine  num"b-..r 
"biL:tv/i  c.n  100  and  I30  as  semi-dr'-ing;  on^.  v/ith  a  nrnnhvr  ahove  I30  is 
put  in  th^.  drying  class.     Tht.  h.-st  known  semi-drying  oils  arc  corn 
oil,  cottonsc:od  oil  ,  rape,  sesame,  cand  sunflower  oils, 

Xl    T)0^:s  r.ot  apply  to  product  of  Arierican  fisheries. 
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Table  13.-    Price  per  pound  of  selected  fats  and  oils, 
March  and  April ,  1936  and  1937 


1936  : 

1937 

Fat  or  oil  : 

iViCXJL  • 

1      J-  • 

:  Cents 

Cents 

,  Cents 

Cents 

Butter,  92°,  Now  York 

:  32.2 

31.0 

':  35.8 

32.9 

Oleomargarine,  nut,  Chicago 

:  11.5 

11.7 

:  14.4 

14.0 

Lard,  prime  steam,  Chicago 

:  10.8 

11.0 

:  12.5 

11.6 

Lard  refined,  Chicago 

11.9 

11.9 

13.2 

12.6 

Lard  compounds,  Chicago 

:  11.7 

i  X  .  o 

1  7 

X  J  .  / 

Coconut  oil,  edible,  New  York 

:  6.8 

6.7 

:  11.0 

10.5 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  f.o.b. 

S,  E.  mills 

i  8.3 

8.4 

9.9 

9.5n 

Cottonseed  oil,  ;_.3,y.  ,  New  York 

9.4 

9.4  . 

11.1 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  Nev;  York 

:  9.6 

9.2 

.  12.2 

12.4 

Peanut  oil,  domestic,  refined,  N.  Y. 

1  ^  -  'in 

13 .  'in 

ria.jfc;  ox±,  rtiiineu.,  iviev;  lorK 

7.0 

7.2 

11.7 

12.2 

Oleo  oil,  No.  1,  Now  York 

11.5 

11.0  : 

13.4 

13.1 

Oleostearine,  barrels,  New  York 

.  7.9 

8.1 

.  IC.3 

10.2 

Corn  oil,  refined,  Ne;v  York 

.  11.0 

11.1 

.  13.0 

12.9 

Olive  oil,  edible,  New  York  : 

22.8 

22.7 

:     33. 3n 

33.3n 

Sesame  oil,  refined,  New  York 

10.4 

10.2 

:     10, In 

10. On 

Sunflower  oil,  refined.  New  York  : 

10.3 

9.9 

12.  2n 

12. 2n 

Teaseed  oil,  edible,  New  York  : 

Q     1  VI 

7  •  in 

0 .  o  : 

1  /(  On 

1 0. 

Coconut  oil,  crude.  Pacific  Coast  ; 

4.2 

4.2  ■ 

8.6n 

7.9 

Tallow,  inedible,  Chicago 

:  5.0 

4.8 

:  8.9 

8.6 

Grease,  house,  New  York 

4.5 

4.8 

:  8,8 

8.7 

Palm  oil,  crude,  New  York  : 

4.7 

4.6 

6.6 

7.0 

Olive  oil  foots,  barrels,  New  York 

8.2 

8.1 

:     12. On 

11. 6n 

Palm-kernel  oil,  denatured.  New  York  : 

if.  (n 

li  Qn 

zj-.yn 

7  h 

7-1 

ija.ua.bsu  oix,  xanxs,  uev/iorK  i/ 

7. On 

7.0 

:  11.4 

10.8 

Sardine  oil,  tanks,  pacific  Coast 

4.4n 

4.2n 

:  7.2 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  Minneapolis  : 

9.3 

9.2  : 

IC.O 

10.8 

Tung  oil,  di-ums.  New  York 

16.9 

19.2 

:  15.4 

15.3 

Per ilia  oil,  drums.  New  York 

7.3 

7.4 

,  11.6 

11.9 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  f.o.b.  mills  ; 

6.8 

6.8 

:  9.8 

9.8 

Menhaden  oil,  crude,  f.o.b,  Balto, 

4.6n 

4.5n 

5.7 

6.0 

Hempseed  oil,  crude,  Nev/  York  : 

8.4 

8.4 

Castor  oil.  No.  3,  New  York 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

Cod  oil,  barrels,  Newfoundland  : 

5.3n 

5.3n. 

6.8n 

6.9n 

1/    Beginning  March  1937,   prices  arc  futures. 
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OLEOM;iRGi-_RINE 

Total  production  of  oleonargarino  in  the  frist  quarter  of  1937  was  about 
12  percent  lower  than  in  the  sano  period  a  year  ago,  although  March  1937  showed 
a  7  uillion-pound  increase  over  February, 

The  increased  volune  of  oils  needed  for  uanuf acture  in  March  v;as  supplied 
by  cottonseed,  babassu,   and  soybean  oils.     Use  of  coconut  oil  in  oleonargarine 
has  continued  to  show  a  steady  decline  luonth  by  nonth,  dropping  fron  11  nillion 
pounds  in  December  1936  to  5  million  pounds  in  March  1937* 


Table  11^,-  Oleonargarine:     Materials  used  in  ae.nuf acture, 
United  States,  February  and  March,  1936  and  1937 


_     _       1936  1/  

1937  1/ 

It  CO  : 
 : 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb.  ] 

Mar . 

1,000  lb. 

1  ,000  lb. 

.     1,000  lb.  1, 

000  lb. 

Oloo  oil 
Lard,  neutral 
Oleostearine 
Oleo  stock 

1  .540 
:  292 
:  247 
:  174 

1,270 
2*6 

278 
194 

1.363 
173 
225 
131 

1,558 

182 
238 
160 

Cottonseed  oil  : 
Peanut  oil 
Soybean  oil 

Corn  oil  : 

10 ,700 

:  560 
:  348 

5 

8,813 
401 
290 
99 

12,848 
:  234 
:  2,283 
175 

14,644 
321 
3,863 
148 

Coconut  oil 

Babassu  oil  : 
Fain  oil 
Falr.-kernel  oil 
Sunf lower  oil 
Sesaae  oil 

17,108 
976 

:  106 
:  27 
4 

6 

13,239  : 
2,856 
177 

9  : 

5,913 
:  258 
191 

83 

5,157 

2,354 
214 
960 

Total  fats  and  oils 

32,093 

27,889  \ 

23,877 

29,839 

Milk 

Other  miscellaneous 

7 ,555 

:  2,123 

6,622 
1,373 

5,197 
1,345 

6,774 
1,^^31 

Grand  total 

41,771 

36,384 

;  30,419 

38,244 

1/  Prclininrjry. 


Coiupilcd  and  computed  from  reports  of  the  Cor.nissioncr  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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